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the things she had done and seen during the War, so that much of the horror of those awful days was touched lightly. When she was telling me of some of her work in the hospitals, I said: "But it is surprising that without training you could know what to do." "Not a bit," she laughed. "You see, my father was a German doctor. I had been much with him and learned more than I realized, and when I needed it, it all came back to me."
As we passed through villages, no matter how small, the streets were packed with people, throwing flowers and waving the Stars and Stripes together with their flag of orange, crimson and black. In many places where only wreckage met the eye, a few forlorn figures would emerge from cellars to smile a wan welcome. Our cars would stop at a shell-riddled old hotel de ville and a gentleman in worn frock coat would be on the step to greet us and ask us to sign the "Livre J'Or". Usually this ceremony was celebrated by opening champagne where, in these desolated buildings, a toast was offered and returned. I always wished I could give my glass to one of the poor old women standing near, whom life seemed to have pushed aside and forgotten.
At the first stop of this kind, when we were re-entering the motors, Margaret ran to the one we were in and said: "Edith, may I not ride with you all? Our car is open and the dust back there is terrible." I asked Her Majesty if it would be agreeable, moving over to show there was plenty of room for three on the seat. As a matter of fact it would have been more comfortable for us all as we would not have rolled about so much. But apparently the Queen regarded the request as Use majest^. None too cordially she leaned forward and said to the footman to put up the little seat for Mademoiselle.
The little seat was properly termed, for it was about nine inches in the centre, tapering off to nothing at the ends, and so low there was no room for feet except straight out in front. There was nothing for Margaret to do but accept the